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BONA FIDE STUDENT is admissible to the 

United States as a nonquota immigrant for study 
ata school or institution approved by the Attorney 
General for the attendance of such students, in 
accordance with Section 4 (e) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924.! 

With the swift evolution in modern world affairs, 
many changes were brought about in the adminis- 
tration of colleges and universities, and novel additions 
were made to curriculums, necessitating accelerated 
courses and expanded facilities, including the hours 
during which classes were held so that employed 
persons could attend after business hours. A par- 
ticular need for night classes arose from the increased 
demand for a higher education by many persons who 
usually ended their formal education with high 
school. 

The language of section 4 (e) appears to be clear on 
its face, and under the conditions which existed at 
the time of its adoption little difficulty was en- 
countered in its interpretation and administration. 
Then and for some years thereafter, courses offered 
by most institutions of higher learning were con- 
ducted in the daytime. The fields of higher educa- 
tion were not overcrowded, nor was there any 
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Immigration Regulations Governing Foreign 
Students in the United States 


By ALLAN C. DEVANEY* 


particular influx of foreign students. Little ques- 
tion arose during that period as to whether night 
courses could be considered as coming within the 
requirements of section 4 (e), and, since practically 
every nonquota student in order to maintain status 
necessarily attended classes during the daytime, no 
problem as to his working or employment existed. 


Student Employment and Duration of Stay 


In 1928 only about 1,800 foreign students were 
admitted to the United States, but by 1938 the 
number had increased to about 2,400. During the 
fiscal year of 1948, however, the figure reached the 
swollen proportions of 12,000 (although the number 
of admissions decreased to about 9,700 during the 
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fiscal year of 1950) from which, with the change in 
conditions mentioned, it can be seen that the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service—hereinafter 
called the Service—was faced with major problems. 
One of these problems in particular was that of 
employment of nonquota immigrant students in this 
country, many of whom faced serious curtailment in 
funds because of currency difficulties. ‘Thousands of 
students are now continuing studies only by reason 
of aid provided by private agencies and help from 
the schools themselves. 

In an effort to ease the burden of enforcing the 
regulatory provisions with respect to students, the 
rules concerning students are being continually 
amended. 

In the past, students were admitted to the United 
States for the duration of their proposed period of 
study. The amendments of the regulation now re- 
quire that they be admitted for an initial period not 
to exceed 1 year and that any additional time re- 
quired by the student for study might be granted, 
upon application, in periods not to exceed 1 year. 
Students may be granted permission to be employed 
in the United States if they do not possess the neces- 
sary means to carry on their schooling, with the con- 
dition, however, that they must satisfactorily carry 
a full course of study. 

In addition to the authorization of necessary 
employment for maintenance, and without relation 
thereto, where any school requires or recommends 
employment for practical training purposes, non- 
quota students may be authorized to accept re- 
munerative practical training whether or not the 
student has financial need for work. Such per- 
mission is granted for an initial 6 months’ period 
upon recommendation of the school. Extensions of 
such permission may be granted not to exceed two 
such additional periods, upon certification by the 
school and the training establishment that the prac- 
tical training cannot be accomplished in a shorter 
period of time. 


Cooperative Plan Training 

A number of higher educational institutions in the 
country offer so-called “cooperative plan” training 
courses. The curriculum of these cooperative plan 
courses requires the student to alternate between 
periods of academic study at the institution and 
periods of practical training during which pay is 
given, in cooperating industrial or commercial es- 
tablishments. Previously the practical training 
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connected with these cooperative plan training 
courses was regarded as employment. However, 
it was recently concluded that where the curriculum 
prescribes the practical training, the remuneration 
connected with such training will be considered 
incidental to the course of study rather than employ. 
ment. Accordingly, nonquota students pursuing 
cooperative plan training courses at approved insti. 
tutions of learning are now being permitted to accept 
remuneration during the time they are engaged jy 
practical training phases of their educational program 
whether or not the student has financial need. Hoy. 
ever, as stated, the practical training must be, 
prescribed part of the individual student’s curric. 
ulum, and the particular position in which he i 
placed must appear to be one that will advance hi 
skill and knowledge in the major field of his studies, 


Change in School Approval 

Recently, an important change was made in the 
student regulation limiting approval of institutions 
of learning for attendance by nonquota students to 
those institutions that give regular academic courses 
as distinguished from trade or commercial courses, 
Now, to be approved, an institution of higher lean. 
ing must confer recognized degrees, or its academic 
credits must be transferable to a school that confer 
such degrees. Secondary schools such as academies 
and high schools, in order to be eligible for approval, 
must offer a regular academic curriculum upon the 
completion of which the student will be acceptable 
to a school of higher learning that confers recognized 
degrees. 

The necessity for this change is evident. The 
number of nonquota student admissions to the United 
States, particularly during the past 4 years, has 
steadily risen. The applications submitted by 
educational institutions for approval as institutions 
of learning for attendance of nonquota students have 
considerably increased in number. Originally, only 
institutions of learning giving regular academic 
courses were approved for attendance by nonquote 
students. Over the years, however, approval was 
extended to other types of schools such as busines 
colleges, trade schools, and even, in one instance, t0 
an embalming school. At one time, there was almost 
no limit to the variety of schools that were approved. 

A report on the fiscal year of 1950 reflects that 
there were approximately 27,000 nonquota students 
in the United States attending approved schools 
Prior to World War II the number of nonquoté 
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students in the United States never exceeded 6,000. 
The inordinate increase in both the number of 
students and the number of schools seeking approval 
led to the necessity for returning to the original 
practice of approving institutions giving regular 
academic courses, for attendance by nonquota 
students, in accordance with which the approval 
granted a great number of schools was revoked. 

It should be pointed out, however, that students 
attending previously approved schools, which have 
been or are being removed from the approved list, 
will be permitted to complete their courses of study 
as nonquota students. In other words, the removal 
of a school from the approved list will not retro- 
actively affect the status of the nonquota students 
taking courses at the time the school is removed. 


Visitor-Students 


Foreign students desiring to attend schools not 
approved under section 4 (e) are not precluded from 
coming to the United States to study at these insti- 
tutions. Those who desire to enter the United 
States temporarily to study at such a school may 
enter in a nonimmigrant status as temporary visitors 
under section 3 (2) of the Immigration Act of 1924. 
Under the temporary visitor regulation, persons 
seeking to visit in the United States temporarily 
may be admitted for an initial period of not more 
than 6 months. If the visitor is to sojourn in the 
United States in more than one immigration district, 
the time of initial admission is limited to 3 months. 
As required of the nonquota student, the temporary 
visitor must establish that he will have the ability 
to leave the United States when his period of lawful 
stay ends. If he has a passport, it must be valid 
toa date at least 60 days beyond the period for which 
he is admitted or for which any extension is granted. 


Temporary visitors, with certain special exceptions, 
are not permitted to pursue any employment in the 
United States. While here, temporary visitors are 
permitted to engage only in business activities of a 
trade or commercial nature, as distinguished from 
labor for hire. 


Controls on Temporary Visitors 


Individuals entering as temporary visitors to 
attend a school not on the approved list will have 
0 meet more stringent admission requirements than 
lonquota students, particularly as to financial 
responsibility, before they may enter to study. In 
addition, they will have to apply for extensions more 
frequently than the nonquota students. The Service 
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is thus enabled to exercise a closer control over 
students in a temporary-visitor status than those in 
a nonquota status. 

This is in harmony with the new visitor regulations 
which went into effect on June 15, 1948, which were 
designed to give the Service closer control over the 
entry of all temporary visitors and over their stay. 


Decentralization of Procedures 

Lately, the controlling procedures have been 
decentralized, and final authority on applications for 
extensions of student and visitor stay has been 
delegated to the respective field directors of the 
Service. The Central Office of the Service now con- 
siders extension cases only in exceptional instances. 

Students and visitors who desire extensions of 
stay should submit their applications to the appro- 
priate district director about 30 days prior to the 
expiration of any stay already authorized. The 
granting of such applications is conditioned upon 
(1) maintenance of status, either student or tempo- 
rary visitor, as the case may be, and (2) validity of 
passports or travel documents in lieu thereof, where 
required, to a date at least 60 days beyond any period 
of extension sought. 

The headquarters offices of the respective district 
directors are listed here as follows: 

District 1, 45 Kingman Street, St. Albans, Vt.; District 2, 73 
Tremont Street, Boston 8, Mass.; District 3, 70 Columbus Avenue, 
New York 23, N. Y.; District 4, Lafayette Building, Fifth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6, Pa.; District 5, 341 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse, Calvert and Fayette Streets, Baltimore, 
Md.; District 6, 3915 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 37, Fla.; Dis- 
trict 7, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, N. Y.; District &, 2770 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 7, Mich.; District 9, Post Office 
Building, Van Buren and Canal Streets, Chicago 7, Ill.; District 10 
(formerly at Spokane, amalgamated with District 12 at Seattle); 
District 11, 819 Courthouse, 811 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, 
Mo.; District 12, 815 Airport Way, Seattle, 4 Wash.; District 13, 
Appraisers Building, 630 Sansome Street, San Francisco 11, Calif.; 
District 14, U. S. Courthouse, P. O. Box 2539, San Antonio 6, 
Tex.; District 15, U. S. Courthouse, P. O. Box 1650, El Paso, 
Tex.; District 16, 458 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif.; 
and District 17, Ala Moana Boulevard, P. O. Box 461, Honolulu 9, 
7. oe 


Change of Status 


The Service may grant a change of status to an 
individual in the United States from one nonimmi- 
grant category to another, or from a nonimmigrant 
category to a non-quota-student status, and vice 
versa, except that no changes of status may be 
granted to individuals who enter as seamen or as 
transits or who have status as exchange visitors. 

Thus, a foreign student admitted under section 
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3 (2) of the Immigration Act of 1924 as a temporary 
visitor who later becomes enrolled at an approved 
school for the required course of study may be 
granted a change in status to that of a nonquota 
student. Also a nonquota student who wishes to 
transfer to a school not on the approved list may be 
authorized to attend such school upon approval of 
his application for a change of status to that under 
section 3 (2) 


Exchange Visitors 

At this point, attention should be called to the 
“United States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948” (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.), 
also known as the Smith-Mundt Act, which was 
enacted to promote a better understanding of the 
United States and other countries and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of other countries by 
providing for the interchange on a reciprocal basis 
of students, trainees, teachers, guest instructors, 
professors, and leaders in fields of specialized knowl- 
edge or skills. ‘The law provides that such persons 
may be admitted as nonimmigrant visitors under 
section 3 (2) of the 1924 Immigration Act, for such 
time and under such conditions as may be prescribed 
by regulations. 

Under section 201 of the Smith-Mundt Act, ex- 
change visitors must come under the sponsorship 
of a program approved by the Secretary of State. 
This approval, so far, has been extended to hospitals, 
various types of industrial and commercial establish- 
ments, schools, etc. 

An exchange visitor is limited to an initial admis- 
sion not to exceed 1 year and may receive remunera- 
tion for training employment not inconsistent with 
his status. While persons admitted under this cate- 
gory are not eligible for any change of status, non- 
quota students and students under the general visi- 
tor status may, upon application and appropriate 
sponsorship of a designated approved program, be 
granted status under section 201 as exchange visi- 
tors. Once under that act, however, they are pre- 
cluded from returning to their former status. 


Conclusion 

Nonquota students in the United States enjoy 
substantial privileges. As the privileges increase in 
number and value in consequence of constant amelio- 
ration of the regulation, it becomes increasingly nec- 
essary to scrutinize more carefully those seeking 
such privileges with a view to maintaining a high 
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qualifying standard. To a large extent, the Servic 
relies upon the educational institutions that the sty. 
dent is attending to make the necessary reports ¢ 
admissions and termination of attendance, and ty 
see to it that the student is satisfactorily maintaining 
a full course of study and otherwise meeting the 
requirements of his status. More and more th 
schools participate in considerations with regard ty 
necessary changes in policy and regulation, and 
their recommendations are studied fully. 
Today, as a result of the close cooperation and 
teamwork developed between the Service, the school, 
and other interested agencies and organization 
such as the Office of Education of the Federal & 
curity Agency, the problems encountered in th 
administration of section 4 (e) of the Immigratin 
Act of 1924, while they are increasing and becomiy 
wider in scope, are approaching an ease of operation 
comparable to that experienced in earlier years. 





Geography of College Students 


EIGHTY PERCENT Of all college and university student 
in the continental United States in 1949-50 wer 
enrolled in institutions within their own States; 2) 
percent went to colleges and universities in other 
States. This conclusion is based on a study jus 
completed by the Office of Education, Feder 
Security Agency. (See the accompanying table.) 

The study is based on reports received from all but 
65 of the 1,859 institutions of higher education. The 
65 institutions were, for the most part, independent 
professional schools and small public and private 
junior colleges. Data for these institutions (1) wer 
obtained from catalogs of the institutions or (2) wer 
estimated. 

The table omits all students enrolled in the States 
who were from (1) foreign countries, 28,662, ()) 
outlying areas, 7,058. It also omits 1,273 student 
whose States of residence were not specified. 

The enrollments in the colleges and universities ¢ 
the outlying areas included: (1) From those areas, 
11,527; (2) from the United States, 291; (3) from 
foreign countries, 58. 

By adding these figures to the total in the tablei 
will be seen that the total enrollment reported in tht 
study was 2,535,265. 

The data are reported in more detail in Statistic 
Circular No. 279a issued by the Office of Educatiot, 
Federal Security Agency. A complete report is toh 
issued in the near future. 
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Residence of students enrolled in higher educational institutions, 1949-50, 
excluding students from outlying parts and foreign countries 
Students eee ene in Students who are residents of the State 
Excess 

student 

s Percentage who are Percentage who are attend-| migration 

tate residents of— ing institutions in— into (+) 

Total Total or out of 

number number (—) State 

Home Other Home Other 
State States State States 
RIMNOe BONNE WOON ic ceccrcansuebaccdcacecsateuedeuuacess 2,486,396 80.0 20.0 | 2,486,396 80.0 || PRE See S 
ee eee oe ee a ae a 35,610 81.7 18.3 35,712 81.5 18.5 —102 
MG bs ctievhenccancsdnadddadctdosesaunddndaadcbeesseuabickae 13,628 75.9 24.1 12,635 81.9 18.1 +993 
RE ee eRe See ee RR ete eee eee oe 20,199 88.9 11.1 23,014 78.1 21.9 —2,815 
Ee ee ee Re ee eee Ee Mee ene Se. Ay A, 203 ,726 92.4 7.6 202,829 92.8 7.2 +897 
Dic dos codnavecansacdieeLibudsattndadtnnctebaasaakwse 36,402 63.9 36.1 27,312 85.1 14.9 +9,090 
RE re aS ee Pe ee ee ee ay een eee 32,409 69.1 30.9 38,160 58.7 41.3 —5,751 
SRS < said duh ccenuuunbacuda acoder nsdeecasuabuadeewenedon 3,390 78.3 21.7 4,712 56.3 43.7 —1,322 
EE ee a a ee a Se ee ee a ee 35,738 79.1 | 20.9 39,517 71.6 28.4 —3,779 
ala: si cia colesk dickens toenlecindine ncmndttada db bine. tschisico an Gale chaieateeacdiaa aes ie 42,670 80.6 19.4 41,440 83.0 17.0 +1,230 
Scns ddvetwenGbaute sh wuecdedbawnadned seuctmedtatadpaeine 9,006 84.1 { 15.9 12,128 62.5 37.5 —3,122 
Bcc sclera cakes eek aes ta nn eons eater wala v elesrintchcoc emitter anand abel 149,451 82.0 18.0 159,093 77.1 22.9 —9,642 
inne dcatepedteinssceincuhae wl biddideunedeudianceie’ 71,782 67.9 [32.1 59,747 81.6 18.4 +12,035 
Ee Se Ce Ween eee eee Cees 44,533 71.6 28.4 41,450 76.9 23.1 +3 ,083 
(REA PRAISES HDi rx 37,557 84.0 16.0 37,793 83.4 16.6 —236 
DG Jcbicaeusaaes deaaitadb ad duddeanaabibineedercemeasaae 33,138 77.6 22.4 33,576 76.6 23.4 —438 
ee ae ee ey ee eee eens 37,214 83.5 16.5 35,410 87.7 12.3 +1,804 
RP ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee SA A 9,415 71.0 29.0 9,976 66.9 33.1 —561 
ee: eee eae ee ee oe ot See mee Senne 43,976 65.1 34.9 39,466 72.5 27.5 +4,510 
EN Oe RD A OEE Pe PET ee W 99,791 69.4 30.6 89,268 77.6 22.4 +10,523 
NES 22. nics sobs eeecsodenawnedd ae Leanteatuchan en 103 ,656 85.2 14.8 101,501 87.0 13.0 +2,155 
Ee ae ae ae ae ee Oe Re eee Teer Te ose 54,399 81.2 18.8 52,247 84.5 15.5 +2,152 
TEE AIR ae Pet ee 2a ane Chee Oe Pee hoe Se 2 20,984 89.7 10.3 24,102 78.1 21.9 —3,118 
NER a ee ee eee Saree ee Pah e 8 66,160 74.4 25.6 59,320 83.0 17.0 +6,840 
SIE eee LO LORE RF RIMES nee Pts 1 9,607 86.1 13.9 11,314 73.1 26.9 —1,707 
| Eee er ek Oe Ro OP ne ee ee ee Laan! Ne oe 22,666 79.5 20.5 22,917 78.6 21.4 —251 
at ca tae ce ce ene a od we as ea aie ee 1,930 71.1 28.9 2,406 57.1 42.9 —476 
Seg ae OS en ee eee eee ees 9,084 50.6 49.4 7,634 60.2 39.8 +1,450 
ER ee eae ae ee Se eee el ee 46,637 81.4 18.6 85,787 44.2 55.8 —39,150 
ES RTE IES MER RTE INT Ld WE ake 3 9,759 69.9 30.1 9,338 73.0 27.0 +421 
i, SIRT EES ERE SOE OS OC) ee aS bee 9S 303 ,068 84.3 15.7 315,398 81.0 19.0 —12,330 
I 45,880 75.8 24.2 42,723 81.4 18.6 +3,157 
PMR i508 pee ok Ae Rey 9,087 84.1 15.9 10,986 69.5 30.5 —1,899 
Oe ee ee ee ee ee See 141,385 84.6 15.4 141,185 84.7 15.3 +200 
I RNR et a Te Rey PS Doh Tos Se re OE ET A os +. 44,594 84.8 15.2 43,704 86.5 13.5 +890 
SIRS IRE eS See ak ae, ne at Coe terse Ut 26,865 83.2 16.8 26,449 84.5 15.5 +416 
0 ee CS SEA See tee REESE LY BRAD fetta oP 146,001 80.6 19.4 150,075 78.5 21.5 —4,074 
RING bn throne Sec 00) a ie sige a hoe i moe mete Ld 11,491 58.0 42.0 10,115 65.9 34.1 +1,376 
eee Pec eee fete 23,905 71.0 29.0 21,624 78.5 21.5 +2,281 
SE ae eee eae Pe ee ee eee ere 8,802 84.6 15.4 10,583 70.3 29.7 —1,781 
NE ae So a ant oe ee Nest aes og ie 44,335 71.9 28.1 39,085 81.5 18.5 +5 ,250 
ear, Seer eee ee a nin ee ee 135,460 91.8 8.2 135,221 92.0 8.0 +239 
| 1 Eee a Se eee ee See teers Ott ee ee 24,390 78.6 21.4 20,865 91.9 8.1 +3,525 
ERR eee ee ee ee 7,620 40.5 59.5 5,005 61.6 38.4 +2,615 
ethene ater ied ier eine sclutleity ty | 38,523 68.1 31.9 40,591 64.6 35.4 —2,068 
|. RAM es. ee Me eern bet ee Stet ee 45,976 86.7 13.3 45,712 87.2 12.8 +264 
Sl iesstnicelthinetsshbagncoadcteincieesiciiemasaachiaane 25,317 81.3 18.7 27,484 74.8 25.2 —2,167 
RR hii SIA oe eo ee as ee 51,182 83.5 16.5 53,690 79.6 20.4 —2,508 
AOL RE yy Re Ae 3,739 76.9 23.1 4,831 59.5 40.5 —1,092 
S\N A eae Ace ld Bb lth ns. 44,259 32.3 67.7 21,266 67.3 32.7 +22,993 
‘Excludes 1,273 students whose State of residence was not specified. 
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Land-Grant College Action 


Tue AssociaTION oF LAND-GrantT COLLEGES AND 
Universities recently held its sixty-fourth annual 
convention. This organization, consisting of 52 in- 
stitutions of higher education which participate in 
the Federal appropriations made in accordance with 
the Second Morrill Act and supplementary legisla- 
tion, is one of the outstanding higher education asso- 
ciations.! It has been discussing with the National 
Association of State Universities the merging of the 
two organizations or some other form of close co- 
operation, but no definitive action has yet been 
taken. 

The following are among the formal actions taken 
by the association: 

1. Expressed the desire of member institutions to 
serve “fully and effectively” in the national emer- 
gency; and recommended that if it is found that the 
“national welfare requires the adoption of a program 
of military service for all young men between the 
ages of 18 and 26” the individual should so far as the 
circumstances of the time make possible “‘be per- 
mitted to determine the age at which he will enter 
military service provided that normally he will have 
completed such service by age 26.” Recognizing 
that such a program might not make sufficient man- 
power available in a given year, the association 
recommended that Selective Service procedures be 
used to fill the gap, but added that “‘it is imperative 
that any plan assure a continuing supply of men 
with the education and training required to meet 
the varying needs of military necessity and the 
civilian economy.” 

2. Strongly urged the passage of (a) legislation 
placing all branches of the armed services on the 
same basis as regards Reserve Officer Training Corps 
programs, and (b) legislation to give Federal assist- 
ance in construction of ROTC facilities, similar to 
that now available for National Guard and Reserve 
training units. 

3. Endorsed legislation for aid to medical educa- 
tion, and urged that the critical needs of veterinary 
medical schools and colleges be met in this legislation, 
as well as those provided for in measures already 
introduced in the Congress. 

4. Requested the Joint Committee of Business 
Officers (with the National Association of State Uni- 
versities) to continue its efforts, in cooperation with 


1 The association includes all the land-grant colleges and universities except 
the 17 maintained for Negroes in the States having segregated school systems. 
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other educational groups, to establish uniform base 
for contractual relationships with the Federal Gov. 
ernment in research and training programs. 

5. Strongly endorsed the recommendations of the 
Committee on Radio and Television, headed by 
President H. L. Bevis of Ohio State University, fo, 
cooperation with other education groups in insisting 
that the Federal Communications Commission make 
adequate provision for educational television both in 
presently available and future transmission fre. 
quencies. 

6. Recommended that Federal scholarship legisle. 
tion, if adopted, provide for a high degree of coor 
dination in the selection policies adopted in th 
various States; include the principle of appraisal o 
need as a basis for awarding scholarships; and contain 
specific language prohibiting deduction of Federal 
endowment funds in computation of instructional 
costs by institutions. 

7. Endorsed in principle the extension of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act and the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, so far as their educational benefits 
are concerned, to “‘young men and women rendering 
military service during a period of armed conflict, 
including United States veterans serving during the 
Korean campaign.” Any long-range program of edu. 
cational benefits to veterans should, however, incor 
porate revised principles of administration, eligibility, 
and opportunity, and correct existing inequities as 
between public and private educational institutions 
at the collegiate level. 

President R. F. Poole of the Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, S. C., was elected president of the 
association for the year 1951, and President John A. 
Hannah of Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich., was reelected as chairman of the executive 
committee of the association. Russell I. Thackrey of 
Washington, D. C., was reelected as executive 
secretary-treasurer. 





Michigan’s School of Natural Resources 


Tue School of Forestry and Conservation at the 
University of Michigan has been expanded into? 
School of Natural Resources. Work in five depart 
ments is available to students enrolled in the school: 
forestry, wood technology, wildlife management, 
fisheries, and conservation. A student successfully 
completing the 132 hours in any one of the cur 
riculums will be awarded the degree of bachelor @ 
science. 
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Defense Information Bulletins 


A DEFENSE INFORMATION BULLETIN entitled “Health 
and Physical Fitness for the Long Pull Ahead” indi- 
cates a recommended school health and fitness pro- 
gram for every child in the country. The recom- 
mendations deal with such matters as medical and 
dental examinations of all school children, observation 
of children for signs of deviations from normal, refer- 
ralof children to physicians and dentists as necessary, 
a follow-up program of corrective and protective 
measures, health instruction, and physical education 
and recreation programs. 

Another defense information bulletin—“Inventory 
of College and University Facilities’—states that 
progress has been made in preparing an inventory of 
college and university facilities which the National 
Security Resources Board has asked the Office of 
Education to make for the use of ail agencies of the 
Federal Government. Defense and civilian agencies 
of the Government have given assurance that they 
will find the inventory useful. Institutions of higher 
education are requested to supply the information as 
promptly as possible after they receive the outlines. 

(Epiror’s Note.—These one-page bulletins were 
mailed to various persons on December 20 and 21.) 





International Association of Universities 


An INTERNATIONAL AsSsOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES 
was established at a conference held at Nice, France, 
December 4-9, 1950. Its stated purpose is “‘to pro- 
vide a center of cooperation at the international level 
among universities and similar institutions of higher 
education of all countries, as well as among organiza- 
tions in the field of higher education generally.” 

A 15-man administrative board of the association 
is currently deciding what institutions qualify for 
membership. The specification is: “those degree- 
conferring institutions whose main object is education 
and the development of knowledge, whether or not 
they carry the name of university.” 

The association will have its headquarters in Paris 
with an International Universities Bureau serving as 
a permanent secretariat. The bureau is intended to 
bea clearinghouse for documentary material on inter- 
national education problems. It will also operate as 
an agency for promoting the interchange of students 
and teachers and the exchange of books and other 
educational materials. 

The conference named Jean Sarrailh, rector of the 
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University of Paris, as president of the association, 
and §. C. Roberts, vice-chancellor of Cambridge 
University, England, as vice president. 





Postponement of Induction of Students 


A pLaN for the postponement of the induction of 
selected college students has been worked out by 
members of the staff of the Office of Education 
assisted by educators and other citizens. It has 
been submitted to the Director of Selective Service, 
and copies have been mailed to all college and uni- 
versity presidents. The following summary is 
quoted verbatim. 


The national interest will best be served by main- 
taining a flow of men in training for the professions, 
as the armed forces are built and maintained at new 
levels. Insofar as practicable, best results will 
follow from an announced policy within the frame- 
work of which students and educators may plan. 
The Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
recommends: 


1. There shall be no exemptions of students from 
military service. The time of induction, however, 
may vary—postponements being made for educa- 
tional purposes in the national interest. 

2. In each successive h'~h school graduating class, 
there should be identified a quota of males other- 
wise eligible for induction who, on the basis of their 
probable future contribution to the Nation’s essen- 
tial needs, should be permitted to pursue a college 
education prior to induction into the armed services. 
The quota fixed should be sufficient to provide a 
minimum supply of men trained in all fields essential 
to the national interest, and may possibly vary in 
the light of the total manpower situation from year 
to year. 

3. Initial eligibility for postponement of induction 
in each individual case should rest upon demon- 
strated abilities of the student to do better than 
average college work, identified through a Nation- 
wide program of selection. 

4. The total national quota in any year should be 
allocated among the States on the basis of the num- 
bers of male high school graduates, or on the basis 
of the college-age population (preferably both), and 
in the 17 States where segregation in education pre- 
vails, the same formula should be used to determine 
quotas of students eligible for postponement in each 
racial group. 

5. At the undergraduate level, students for whom 
induction is postponed should be permitted to under- 
take courses of study of their own choosing (with the 
assistance of available guidance and occupational 
counseling procedures) and should be permitted to 
pursue their studies at institutions of their own choice 
to which they gain admittance. 
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6. Continuation of postponement of induction 
through successive years should be contingent upon 
acceptable academic performance. At the under- 
graduate level, postponement should not be con- 
tinued for a period of years longer than that normally 
required to complete the first degree in the field in 
which the student is studying. 

7. Postponement of induction of students already 
in college as this program goes into effect should be 
based on selection processes essentially similar to 
those recommended for use with high-school seniors, 
except that all males presently pursuing satisfactory 
work and who are within 12 months of graduation 
should be permitted one additional year to com- 
plete their studies. 

8. Immediate enactment of a Federal scholarship 
and loan program is essential to assure equality of 
access to education among all persons whose demon- 
strated ability qualifies them for postponement of 
induction for educational purposes. 

9. The postponement of induction of graduate and 
professional students should be made on the basis of 
clearly demonstrated abilities and promise in fields of 
study where completion of training at an advanced 
level will prepare the student for military or non- 
military service. It should be the responsibility of 
the national manpower agency to determine the 
areas of need which are deemed to be essential to the 
national interest and to make official declaration of 
such need as the guiding authority for the postpone- 
ment of induction of graduate students. 





Inventory of College Facilities 


Tue Orrice oF Epucation in January mailed to 
college and university administrators an outline for 
use in reporting an inventory of their physical facili- 
ties and human resources. 

The outline had previously been submitted for 
comment and suggestion to the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force of the Department of Defense, to the 10 
civilian agencies of the Federal Government which 
have a major responsibility for defense activities, to 
the 9 associations and councils of colleges that have 
headquarters in Washington, and to the American 
National Red Cross. The civilian agencies are: 
National Security Resources Board; Department of 
State; Department of the Interior; Department of 
Agriculture; Department of Commerce; Department 
of Labor; Library of Congress; Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency; Central Intelligence 
Agency; and the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
educational organizations are: American Council on 
Education; Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities; Association of American Colleges; 
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American Association of University Professors, 
American Association of Junior Colleges; Division of 
Higher Education, National Education Association; 
National Conference for Mobilization of Education; 
Lutheran Council on Higher Education; and the 
Department of Education, National Catholic Wel. 
fare Conference. 

As the completed reports, based on the outlines, 
are received in the Office of Education, they are 
processed for use by the various Federal agencies, 





Foreign Fellowships 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS for study abroad 
during 1951-52 have been announced by the Institute 
of International Education. Countries in which 
these student aids are available are England, West. 
ern Zones of Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Mexico. 

General eligibility requirements for the fellowships 
and scholarships include: (1) A bachelor’s degree 
from an American college or university; (2) American 
citizenship; (3) good academic record and capacity 
for independent study; (4) ability to read, write, and 
speak the language of the country in which the stu. 
dent will study; (5) good moral character, per 
sonality, and adaptability; (6) good health. The age 
of an applicant should not exceed 35 years. 

Further information concerning these student aids 
may be had from the Institute of International Edu. 
cation, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. The closing date for most of the applications 
is March 1, 1951. 





American Institute for Foreign Trade 


Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR FOREIGN TRADE, @t 
Phoenix, Ariz., reports that since its opening in 1946 
it has graduated more than 700 men and women 
from its 9 months’ curriculum. Most of these 
graduates have found places in the foreign service of 
American business and Government. 

The institute awards no degrees. It follows n0 
curriculum pattern common to other institutions. 
The student devotes up to half of his time, if nece* 
sary, to mastering the language of the country 
which he expects to go and the other half to the 
basic aspects of foreign trade and the political, 
social, and economic background of the country of 
countries of his choice. 
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The Delinquency Control Institute 


at Southern California 


HE DELINQUENCY CONTROL INSTI- 

TUTE at the University of Southern California 
is a specialized training program for law-enforcement 
personnel and others who work with delinquent or 
neglected children. Since its inauguration in Octo- 
ber 1946 it has graduated 132 students. Of these, 
123 have come from California, 7 from other States, 
and 1 each from India and China. 


Background of the Institute 


One juvenile delinquency problem which received 
little attention prior to 1943 was the handling of the 
young or potential delinquent when he first comes 
into contact with public authority. The police 
officer who is assigned to deal regularly with juveniles 
has a particularly grave responsibility. His contacts 
with juvenile delinquents or children who are in 
danger of becoming delinquent and with neglected 
or dependent children usually represent their first 
meeting with legal authority. It is essential, there- 
fore, that he understand the importance of such 
meetings and that he know how to deal effectively 
and discriminatingly with the children. 

In 1943 in California, where the war boom had 
vastly increased juvenile population, several inter- 
ested groups independently reached the conclusion 
that the trial and error system of educating juvenile 
officers was proving too costly, socially speaking, 
and that something better must be done. A series 
of conferences of police practitioners and educators 
followed over a period of months, resulting in estab- 
lishment of four evening courses at the Civic Center 
Division of the University of Southern California. 
After considerable discussion by a committee repre- 
senting various interests a decision was made to lay 
out a detailed program for a Delinquency Control 
Institute. The planning of the institute by the 
committee took two full years. 


Financing the Institute 


Operating funds for the institute were donated 
through the original citizen and professional com- 
mittee. The donors included the Hollywood Turf 


“Director, Delinquency Control Institute, University of 
Southern California. 
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Club Charities, which granted $25,000 a year for a 
period of 3 years, and the Columbia Foundation, 
which granted $10,000 for the first year and $5,500 
additional to cover “living expense” allowances for 
officers from northern California. The California 
Youth Authority provided funds for related research 
important to the State of California as well as useful 
in improving the program of the Delinquency Con- 
trol Institute. 


Objectives 


The objectives formulated for the Delinquency 
Control Institute were as follows: 

1. To provide an adequate training in delinquency 
control for law enforcement agencies. 

2. To provide in particular for California law 
enforcement agencies the following: (a) Sixty better 
trained juvenile officers each year; (b) heads of 
juvenile bureaus in local enforcement agencies; and 
(c) leaders and instructors familiar with the best 
delinquency control practices. 

3. To offer an integrated curriculum of the best 
police principles, practices, and procedures, appro- 
priately supplemented by pertinent knowledge in 
related fields. 

4. 'To quicken and stimulate law enforcement 
agencies through intimate contact with practitioners 
and academic leaders. 

5. To provide, through field work, observation 
and practice of technique in delinquency control. 

6. To carry on research and inquiry into the 
problems of delinquency control so that the insti- 
tute’s curriculum shall keep pace with knowledge 
in the field. 

7. To make the information developed by the 
institute available to law enforcement agencies 
anywhere. 


Operation of the Institute 


Each group of students attends the Delinquency 
Control Institute full time during a period of 12 
weeks. There are three terms, which is to say, three 
separate groups of students, each year, beginning 
in September, January, and March. Each class is 
limited to a maximum enrollment of 20. 
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All students are recommended by the chief admin- 
istrative officer of their department, then approved 
by an institute committee on scholarships. 

Full tuition scholarships are granted to all stu- 
dents. Students in attendance at the institute 
continue to have their regular salaries paid by the 
department or agency which employs them. In 
addition, a travel and subsistence allowance of $250 
for the session may be granted to students coming 
from outside the Los Angeles area, since many of 
the students are married and have expenses that 
continue while they are away from home. 

All students take the same courses; there are no 
electives. On 4 days a week the students attend 
classes at the institute headquarters. One day a 
week is devoted to field work. 


The basic courses are university-level, and students 
may receive university credits for them in the amount 
of 12 semester units. They are courses in Social 
Treatment Aspects of Delinquency Control, Special 
Police Techniques, Conditioning Factors in Juvenile 
Delinquency, Delinquency Prevention Techniques, 
Administrative Aspects of Delinquency Control, 
Techniques of Learning and Teaching, Legal Aspects 
of Delinquency Prevention, Clinics in Delinquency 
Control, and Field Work. In addition, courses are 
given in public speaking and child growth. Outside 
speakers deliver single lectures on special subjects. 

The field work program which takes one full day 
a week consists of visits to a number of agencies in 
the area. These visits enable the students to com- 
pare notes on methods and problems with law 
enforcement agencies in communities similar to 
their own, and also to observe the differences neces- 
sary in larger or smaller communities. 

Later in the session the students make a series 
of visits which show them the rest of the sequence 
of handling of juveniles from the time of apprehen- 
sion to final disposition. 


Entrance Requirements 


There is no rigid academic requirement for admis- 
sion. The University Office of Admissions, instead 
of setting technical requirements, examines each 
application individually. Several of the students 
have been university graduates, and the average 
student has had about a year of college. On the 
other hand, several students have been admitted who 
had not graduated from high school. 

Nor are there any rigid requirements as to the 
student’s rank or function within the law enforce- 
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ment agency from which he comes. Students hay 
ranged from newly appointed patrolmen to captain; 
in charge of juvenile bureaus. 

There is no age requirement, and both men an 
women students are admitted. 

The real tests for admission of applicants are two: 
First, whether the department or agency thinks jt 
will profit by having an institute graduate or grad. 
ates on its staff. Second, whether the individual cay 
carry the load of studies, keep up with the group, and 
get the institute’s full value. 


Research Program 


During the first year of the institute, the activitie 
of its research staff were for the most part limited 
to gathering and organizing facts that were needed 
by the institute for teaching purposes. 

Beginning with autumn 1947, however, the staf 
began to undertake other research projects. Th 
research projects completed by the institute includ: 
two studies of current practices and principles used 
in juvenile bureaus throughout California in the field 
of voluntary police supervision, and a statistical 
study of 2,000 cases registered with the Los Angele 
Central Juvenile Index in 1945 with the dispositions 
indicating what happened to these juveniles in the 
following 2-year interval. In addition, research 
projects were conducted in cooperation with the 
institute by a number of departments and profes 
sional schools of the University of Southern Cal: 
fornia. These included sociology, law, psychology, 
education, and social work. 

The institute represents an attempt to integratt 
the thinking of law enforcement officials with the 
thinking of the leaders in the social sciences. It 
likewise tries to provide a medium through which 
law enforcement can carry on its drive to profes 
sionalize its services with juveniles. 





Independent Study at Fresno 


Fresno State Couece in California has a pland 
independent study in which last year (1949-50) II 
students were enrolled. This plan, now in its ser 
enth year, operates as follows: 

The student enrolls for independent study with at 
instructor in a department just as he enrolls for any 
other course, except that he must convince tht 
instructor that he has a worth-while purpose in his 
study and is capable of attaining it. A Council 0 
Independent Study, consisting of representatives 
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haveh from all departments of the college, then appoints 
tain 2 committee of three faculty members, including 
the instructor, who is chairman of the student’s 
1 and— committee. 

The student’s work is done under the guidance of 
two:f his committee. When the student’s committee is 
ks it} satisfied with either the completion of the project or 
radu-f the student’s progress in his study, it reports its 
al can approval to the council. The council sits as a board 
), andf of review toward the end of each semester to hear 
reports from all the students who have been enrolled 
for independent study. The council then approves 
or disapproves the student’s work for credit. 





vitis} This method of conducting independent study 
mite} throws considerable work on the faculty who par- 
cede ticipate but they feel it is worth all the time and 
trouble. The plan provides the student of initiative 
sal and ability an opportunity to prove his merit and 
Th to obtain the satisfaction that goes along with the 
cise sharing of his efforts with people of similar scholarly 
a interests. 
istical 


ngele Drake’s Plan for Mature Persons 


1100 F DeakE UNIVERSITY now admits mature persons (at 





in the least 21 years of age) who have not been graduated 
earth from high school. These students are “unclassified.” 
h th They may gain the privilege of classifying later if 
roe they can demonstrate by scholastic aptitude tests 

Calt that they probably have the ability to carry college 
ology, work successfully. 

A student admitted on this plan who hopes to 
ae qualify as a candidate for a degree is assigned to an 
ch the adviser for educational counseling. After completing 
_ I 30 semester hours of work, he may petition an 
whict undergraduate college in the university for regular 
rrofes status. The college, in acting on the petition, may 

require the student to take whatever examination 
itdeems necessary. If the petition is granted, the 
student may become a candidate for a degree. 
lan of Fore; Conf 
0) 118 oreign Language Conference 
rs se | THe University oF Kentucky has announced its 
Fourth Foreign Language Conference for April 
vith a0 f 26-28, 1951. It will be devoted to classical languages; 
or ay} French, Spanish, German, and Slavonic languages; 
ce the f biblical and patristic languages; comparative liter- 


in his § ature; the teaching of Latin; and the teaching of 
ncil ob f Modern languages. The Third Conference in 1950 
tative p had approximately 400 registrants. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C, 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


1950 Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institu- 
tions, by Robert Story. Washington, Nov. 15, 1950. 
Circular No. 281. 36p. Proc. Free. 


Report on Southern Regional Conference in Home 
Economics Education, Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 20-24, 
1950, by Edna P. Amidon. Washington, October 
1950. Misc. 3374. 58 p. Proc. Free. 





From Other Government Agencies 


Department of the Army. Annual Report of 
Stateside Activities Supporting the Reorientation Pro- 
gram in Japan and the Ryukyu Islands, October 1950. 
Washington, D.C. Reorientation Branch, Office for 
Occupied Areas, Department of the Army, 1950. 
18 p. Proc. Free. 


Covers the following stateside programs: Interchange of persons, 
motion pictures, press, publications, and cultural materials. 


Report of the Second United States Educa- 
tion Mission to Japan submitted to the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, Tokyo, Sept. 22, 
1950. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1950. 17 p. 15 cents. 


A mission of six American educators to Japan in 1950 reports on 
the reforms in education being worked out by the people of Japan. 
Deals with primary, secondary, vocational, social, and higher 
education; language reform; teaching and the education of 
teachers; private education; and moral and spiritual education. 





Department of Commerce. A Report on the Survey 
of Collegiate Education for Small Business, Spring 
1950, by Beryl E. Warden and Dorothy V. Knibb. 
Washington, D. C., Division of Small Business, 
Office of Industry and Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
1950. 15 p. Proc. Paper, 15 cents. 


Reports that more than 27,000 college students were enrolled 
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in on-campus small business courses in 1949-50. Gives course 
characteristics. Summarizes findings and trends. 





Suggested Research Problems: Business- 
Economics, by Lyle C. Bryant. Washington, D. C., 
Division of Small Business, Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. Domestic Com- 
merce Series No. 24, 117 p. Proc. Paper, 55 cents. 

A compilation of statements from 181 leading businessmen and 
public officials describing problems that need attention from 
university business and economic research workers. Organized 
by subject fields corresponding to the divisions most commonly 
found in university business andeconomics departments. Designed 
for use by research bureau directors, faculty research workers, and 
prospective thesis writers. Problem descriptions indicate what 
types of investigations may be involved, who would be interested 
in the findings, and what data sources may be used. 


Non-Government Publications 


Publishers desiring to have their publications 
listed are invited to send review copies to the Editor 
of Hicuer Epucation, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. Only publications dealing 
specifically with higher education are listed. 

Persons desiring to obtain publications listed 
below should communicate direct with the publishers. 


College Values on the Balance Scale, by Melva 
Lind. Reprint from College and University, October, 
1950. Free from the author, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


The Cooper Union: The Director’s Report, 1950. 
New York, N. Y., The Union, 1950. 79 p. 


Higher Education in the National Service, Francis 
J. Brown (ed.). Washington, D. C., American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1950. 157 p. Paper, $1.50. 


Report of a national conference of university and college ad- 
ministrators and educators, Government and military officials, and 
representatives of national organizations, held in Washington, D. 
C., Oct. 6-7, 1950. Contains the general resolutions, the resolu- 
tions of section meetings, the addresses, work papers for the 
conference, recommendations of advisory committees on Selective 
Service, and a list of persons registered for the conference. 


Mineral Industries Education, by Edward Steidle. 


State College, Pa., Pennsylvania State College, 
1950. 252p. $3. 


The dean of the School of Mineral Industries, Pennsylvania 
State College, presents a comprehensive discussion of a significant 
field of education. The 31 chapters are grouped under three 
categories: (1) Roots of Human Progress, (2) A Philosophy for 
Conservation, and (3) Wanted: Mineral Industries Colleges. 
Contains a great deal of information that is basic to an understand- 
ing of the wealth and strength of the Nation. Argues for 
mineral industries education of high quality. 
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The University of Pittsburgh Serves Pennsyloanj 
and the Nation: Pennsylvania Week Open Houg 
Oct. 22, 1950. Pittsburgh, Pa., The University 3 
1950. 45 p. 


Describes the buildings, the organization, and some of th 
principal activities of the university. 


Russia’s Educational Heritage, by William H. f 
Johnson. Pittsburgh, Pa., Carnegie Press, Carnegi: 
Institute of Technology, 1950. 351 p. Distribute 
by Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J, 


$5. 


To most Americans Russia today is an enigma; so many thing 
that nation does seem completely incredible. Here is a book thy 
helps one to understand her ruthless autocracy cloaked in demo 
cratic claims of the peoples’ republics. The author, a teacher jy 
Russia from 1934 to 1937, naturally devotes considerable space ty 
the status of the teachers, the programs of teacher training, ani 
the persecutions of teachers, professors, and university students 
He presents clearly the long-developing ground swell of demand¢ 
the peasants for a better life, and he explains also the near failur 
of educational and social reforms of the nineteenth century, even 
when instituted by the more benevolent czars. Throughout the 
pages of this very well documented book one sees the inevitability 
of the revolution of 1917. One sees also the foundations of th 
concentration camps which were later to blast the hopes of th 
revolutionaries. Russia is still Russia. 
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